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OPPORTUNITY 


Our educational institutions afford at once 
the most attractive and the most promising 
field for the work of true evangelism. The 
minister who is free to devote himself to this 
work is face to face with an opportunity which 
an angel might well covet. When this under- 
taking was placed in the hands of Rev. ‘Theo- 
dore S. Henderson, the man and the oppor- 
tunity met. Mr. Henderson’s good name is 
in all the colleges; his work, its own splendid 
justification. May the harvest be abundant! 


WILLIAM F. ANDERSON, 
Corresponding Secretary, Board of Education 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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FOREWORD 


To the leaders and lovers of education and 
evangelism the Committee on Field Work of 
the General Conference Commission on Ag- 
gressive Evangelism believes this description of 
evangelistic work in our schools and colleges 
will be a boon and inspiration. From the 
standpoint of leadership the evangelism of the 
world depends upon the consecrated leader- 
ship developed in our institutions of learning. 
The success of Christianity in the world is a 
question of leadership. In school and college 
men are trained for such leadership. A\ll insti- 
tutions of learning contemplating evangelistic 
work should communicate direct with Rev. 
T. S. Henderson, General Field Superintend- 
ent, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York city. 

It is with the assurance that the presidents 
and professors of our schools and colleges will 
welcome a similar work of evangelism in their 
respective institutions that this descriptive 
booklet is sent out in the name of 


The Committee on Field Work, 
JAMES S. CHADWICK, 


Chairman. 


-. CURTISS F. MOGG, Secretary. 


Mr. Henderson at. Upper lowa University 


By President William Arnold Shanklin 


The moral and religious atmosphere of the 
average college campus does not submit easily 
to radical change. What we may call a sort 
of academic conservatism, implanted in every 
tree and shrub on the college precinct, backed 
by years of custom, tradition, and precedent, 
rebels at the idea of a metamorphosis of 
things along other lines also than those indi- 
cated. Suffice it to say, however, that during 
the week of January, 14-21, just passed, that 
‘ndefinable something which men of Upper 
Iowa call the “‘Upper Iowa spirit, together 
with that other definable something which we 
may name the Christian life of her student 
body, have undergone a metamorphosis the 
more striking because of its complete and un- 
qualified nature. In the course of some seven 
days’ time Mr. Theodore S.. Henderson, of 
New York city, General Field Superintendent 
of the Commission on Aggressive Evangelism, 
so identified himself and his message with the 
life of the vigorous college at Fayette as to 
accomplish a work which may well mark an 
epoch in the life of the institution. ‘The state- 
ment is not an exaggeration. 
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To play statistician with matters of such 
unsearchable moment, to enumerate in cold 
blood the actual and tangible results of such a 
week, seems almost a sacrilege. Figures, how- 
ever, have a hard convincing power mere 
words do not possess. It is a veritable fact 
that at the splendid mass meeting of men held 
on Saturday night, in the old chapel, fifty-one 
sturdy fellows who had never before **played 
the Christian game,” “‘lined it out” for the 
Great Captain. Not a few whose previous 
Christian life had been so only in name and 
not in truth, confessed their fault in straight- 
forward, manly fashion, and affirmed new pur- 
poses. Scores of others, with radiant faces, 
declared to having been put to shame by the 
new revelation, and vowed acceptance of the 
new responsibility. Among both men and 
women something over one hundred and fifty 
definite decisions were made during the week. 

hen opportunity was given at the meeting 
on Sunday afternoon a score expressed con- 
victions directing them toward the Christian 
ministry or the foreign field. Perhaps the most 
startling statement of all is that at the present 
writing there remain only three in the College 
of Liberal Arts who have not professed their 
determination of following Christ as_ their 
Master. 


Mr. Henderson’s message is distinctly one 
for the campus. A college and fraternity man 
himself, he thoroughly appreciates the college 
man’s standpoint. There is nothing of cant 
or convention about Mr. Henderson. He 
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states his proposition simply, candidly, force- 
fully and with telling effect. ‘There is a kind 
of virile bluntness about his address which 
wins over his college crowd from the start. 
Even his idiom smacks, and smacks genuine, 
of campus and quadrangle. Nor is his an 
emotional appeal. It is true the wnter has 
never seen men so moved to their very depths 
as on that memorable Saturday night, yet it 
was undeniably and confessedly the result of 
profound intellectual conviction. Mr. Hen- 
derson has no compromise to offer. For the 
half-way Christian he has neither sympathy 
nor excuse. Let such a one manfully “‘step 
down and out” or “up andun.  » Pe rests his 
case on the honor and honesty of honorable 
and honest manhood, and with the conviction 
of such manhood, decision and declaration 
followed in logical sequence. 


It was through the athletics of the institu- 
tion that Mr. Henderson got his clinch-grip 
on the student body. On F riday night was 
scheduled one of the most important basket- 
ball games of the season. On Friday after- 
noon the athletes of the school met for a half- 
hour talk with their guest-coach in his office. 
The conversation did not so much as hint at 
anything beyond the sphere of athletics, but 
not one of those men went from the room that 
afternoon without a new vision of college sport 
and the obligation of clean, fair sportsmen. 
Almost without exception these same men 
‘lined it out’’ the following evening. 
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As another has said of Mr. Henderson, it 
is difficult to speak of his work without ex- 
aggeration. Yet perhaps the very character 
of his mission renders all things connected with 
it hopelessly immeasurable. May all our col- 
leges, indeed may all colleges of whatever 
denomination or status, come. in contact 
with this man of God, and feel his wholesome, 
revivifying influence. He is without question 
called of heaven to the work in which he is 
engaged. 


Mr. Henderson at Allegheny College 
By President William H. Crawford 


‘‘Henderson Week,” as some of our stu- 
dents call it, will long be remembered jn this 
college. It was a week of profound spiritual 
awakening, great visions, and far-reaching 
decisions for Christ. Many a life plan was 
wholly changed. Jt was the most genuinely 
thorough and wholesome evangelistic work | 
have ever seen, and J have been watching such 
movements with deep interest for more than 
twenty years. 

Mr. Henderson has a method all his own. 
I have never seen anything like it attempted 
before. The most beautiful thing about it is 
that while the work is going on he does not 
seem to have any method at all. It is tre- 
mendously to his advantage that he knows 
students, knows all about them—their doubts, 
prejudices, hopes, and ambitions; he makes 
them know that he knows them without telling 
them so; he speaks their language. He never 
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uses slang, never tells funny stories; but he 
does challenge attention and holds it; there is 
never any flagging of interest while he is speak- 
ing. TLhere is no emotionalism about his 
preaching, but he stirs the emotions profound- 
ly. The most strikingly characteristic feature 
of his work is his earnest and manly preaching 
of Jesus. He says almost nothing about him- 
self, but much about the Man of Galilee, the 
Saviour of men. He never makes it easy for a 
student to begin the Christian life, he glorifies 
the heroic; his appeal is primarily to men, to 
strong men. ‘The first student to declare 
publicly his decision was the captain of our 
football team. 


No greater blessing could come to the col- 
leges and universities of Methodism than to 
have given to them the services of Mr. Hen- 
derson for the next four or five years. These 
‘nstitutions of higher learning have under their 
care the young men and women who are to be 
potent in the church leadership of tomorrow. 
If the church is to have a consecrated and 
spiritual leadership, the college students of 
today must be led to whole-hearted consecra- 
tion: and this must be brought about largely 
through keeping alive the spint of evangelism 
*n these colleges. I have no sympathy what- 
ever with any conception of Methodism which 
does not put it at the very forefront im all 
spiritual conquest. We were born for that. 
We shall belie noble traditions if we do less. 
We shall do less if our colleges have not the 
true spirit of Christian evangelism. 
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STUDENT EVANGELISM 


When the Rev. Theodore S. Henderson 
was appointed General Field Superintendent 
of the General Conference Commission on 
Aggressive Evangelism less than a year ago, 
among the first plans which he formulated 
were those calculated to touch the student 
body of our Methodist colleges and secondary 
schools. The college was regarded as the 
most strategic center of evangelism in Method- 
ism. Many of our Methodist lay leaders of 
the future in commerce, in politics, and in the 
various professions come from our colleges; 
here missionaries are to be found to belt the 
globe with the gospel; our college women 
ought to provide the church with the majority 
of her deaconesses: in brief, college Chris- 
tianity usually stamps the whole religious fu- 
ture of the student. In accordance with these 
convictions Mr. Henderson has, during the 
past two months, held evangelistic services in 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania ; 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa; 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa; Cor- 
nell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa: Ohjo 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio; De 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana, and 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, 
Illinois. In every institution the work has 
been characterized by genuine conviction, 
clear conversion, open confession, and com. 
plete committal to Jesus Christ as Saviour and 


Lord. 
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THE METHOD 


First, through the public meetings. At the 
hour of chapel service an address of fifteen 
minutes was delivered, which rang with 
rugged reality and an uncompromising appeal 
to the slumbering convictions of the manhood 
and womanhood of the colleges. In the even- 
ing a students’ meeting was held for one 
hour, where again was presented the gospel of 
surrender and service. It was noticeable that 
during the first five days of the meetings no 
opportunity was given any of the students to 
make open declaration of their purpose to 
follow Christ. No objectionable methods of 
voting on or public tests of the students’ atti- 
tude to the Christian faith were used. Public 
announcement was made that no such divi- 
sions between believers and unbelievers would 
be made in the public services. It was stated 
with uncompromising insistence that the man 
who would not make public declaration of his 
purpose to follow Christ would be of no ac- 
count in the work of the kingdom of God; 
but it was also declared that it was the 
prerogative of the man who wanted to follow 
Christ to make that declaration by his own 
choice and not be forced to a public denial of 
Christ by refusing to stand up while all others 
remained seated. ‘The confidence of the stu- 
dent body was thus gained from the begin- 
ning. Students who had uniformly refused to 
attend evangelistic meetings came gladly, and 
the great majority of this class yielded to 
Christ before the services closed. 


II 


Second, through personal interviews. On 
his arrival in the colleges Mr. Henderson met 
with the cabinets of the Christian associations, 
and from them he secured data as to the 
spiritual status of the student body. He con- 
ferred with the faculty and enlisted them in 
definite personal work with the students. No 
department of college life escaped his notice. 
He laid his plans in a statesmanlike way to 
reach strategic students who would have a 
powerful influence for Christ if they could be 
converted and then enlisted in service. He 
conferred with each member of the cabinets 
separately concerning special departmental 
work in the associations, and within twenty- 
four hours after his arrival had the majority of 
these leaders of Christian work going about 
among their friends requesting them to 

ave a personal interview with him. He 
would trace the line of special influence be- 
tween the student and the particular member 
of the faculty, and then send a private mes- 
sage by letter or telephone for the faculty 
member to see that particular student. At a 
special faculty meeting the plans of work were 
outlined; the members of the faculty under the 
leadership of the president gave themselves to 
personal interview work, with the manifest re- 
sult that by the third day of the meetings the 
question of a personal interview with Mr. 
Henderson was the most popular question in 
the college fraternity. The plan became so 
popular in the last days of his stay that fre- 
quently twenty students would be waiting in 
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line for an interview. A regular interview 
schedule was kept and a private office was 
set apart for the work, and every fifteen 
minutes from nine o’clock in the morning until 
ten o'clock at night, with the exception of a 
half hour intermission for meals and the time 
of public meetings, was occupied in the heart- 
to-heart talk with some student concerning 
personal obligations with Chnist. The fra- 
ternities and literary societies became the lead- 
ers in this form of work. Fraternity houses, 
boarding clubs, and circles of congenial friends 
became the centers of a revival of the lost art 
of religious conversation. One leading frater- 
nity man said: “Our fraternity house has wit- 
nessed many theological discussions, now the 
boys are talking about vital religion.” It was 
a part of the definitely laid plan to have Christ 
the most talked about person in the college. 
Decisions for Christ were secured in private, 
and then such a student was given a specific 
task to perform in persuading a fellow student 
to come for a similar interview. The newly 
converted student at once became an 
evangelist. 


Third, through groups of students. Wher- 
ever a group of students bound by common 
ties could be gathered together, the opportu- 
nity was seized to secure the point of contact 
in order to win them to Christ. Invitations 
to the midday and evening meals in the fra- 
ternity houses were accepted in order to touch 
fraternity life; fraternity parlor groups, both 
among men and women, were arranged at 
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convenient hours of the day; literary society 
groups frequently meeting in their hall and ar- 
ranged in informal fashion with their chosen 
leader in the midst of the circle; here Christ 
was talked about as naturally as if he were 
coming to join the group at any moment. It 
was not only picturesque to behold a group of 
twenty or thirty college students, some sitting 
in chairs, others sitting on the floor, and all 
intently listening to a frank talk about Christ, 
but the invisible but present Christ was no- 
where more vitally revealed than in these 
group gatherings. 


The athletes were not forgotten. They are 
ordinarily the neglected soil. But here were 
garnered the richest harvests. Actively iden- 
tified with both football and baseball in his 
undergradute days, Mr. Henderson appeals 
especially to the athletic qualities in men. In 
every college visited the athletic squads were 
called together by their captains to hear an 
address on “‘Clean Athletics.” In every col- 
lege some of the leading athletes definitely ac- 
cepted Christ. In one institution the captain 
and manager of the football team were among 
the first to come out openly for Christ; with 
one exception the entire team, excluding two 
men who were already active Christians, fol- 
lowed their example. In another college the 
athletic coach, himself a professional athlete, 
made a ringing speech before the student 
body, expressing the ambition to have four 
athletic teams and every man a Christian. 
Before the meetings closed in the college his 
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ambition had been almost realized. The tie 
of mutual respect and affection close knit in 
many a hard-fought contest on the field 
brought them together in new or renewed al- 
legiance to the great Captain. When the 
captain of the football team of another institu- 
tion, probably the most noted half-back in his 
state, had explained to him the principles and 
practice of the “Christian game,” in the lan- 
guage of the gridiron, and the appeal was 
made to him to “play the game” under the 
great Captain, he said: “I will, and I am in 
for a touchdown.” He went out immediately 
to win his fellow athletes, and that afternoon 
several of his team followed him in his open 
declaration for Christ. That night he brought 
six members of his fraternity for a personal in- 
terview, every one of whom yielded to Christ. 


THE MESSAGE 


The message brought to the students was 
a thrilling one. It centers in the kingship of 
Christ, Christ must be Lord of all or he will 
not be Lord at all. Profession was declared 
to be valueless without accepting the will of 
God. Doubts might be solved through this; 
difficulties would be overcome, life plans 
would be made plain, power would be given 
by the acceptance and performance of the will 
of God as the guiding principle of life. Pro- 
fessor Elliott, of Allegheny College, in writ- 
ing of the work in that institution, says: “The 
old truths were put as plainly, as forcibly, as 
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uncompromisingly as words can express them. 
He did not attempt to conceal the revolution 
entailed by a soul’s acceptance of Jesus Christ. 
He warned his hearers that to accept the 
Saviour would mean for some the utter re- 
versal of their plans for life, for some the sac- 
rifice of ambitions long cherished, for some a 
call to darkest Africa or remotest China. 
There was not a shade of ebullient sensa- 
tionalism; no mere appeal to the feelings. His 
language was wholly free from cant and was 
made up of terms which every college man is 
quick to understand. There was no call for 
half-hearted or half-way acceptance or timid 
and half-secret declaration of purpose. De- 
cision without reservation and public and un- 
equivocal profession alone were proposed. It 
was a noble challenge to the frankness, the in- 
telligence, the honor of the college man.” The 
ethical life of the student is stirred to the 
depths. Before long some students will con- 
fess to their teachers concerning dishonesty in 
examination, and declare their willingness to 
take another examination and to make open 
confession before the student body if neces- 
sary. Some over-zealous leaders in rival liter- 
ary societies or fraternities ask forgiveness for 
overreaching in the “‘rushing season.” In an 
Institution where the cleavage between rival 
societies had been deep and the feeling bitter, 
on the occasion of the first literary meeting 
after the evangelistic services, the varjous 
presidents of the societies went to the president 
of the institution, requesting that they might 
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have a union society meeting with the presi- 
dent of the college as chairman. ‘The presi- 
dent declares it was a veritable love feast as 
the leaders of each society in turn told of the 
new vision of fraternity that had come to him 


in Christ, 


RESULTS 


I. The religious life of the college is 
practically revolutionized. Personal work be- 
comes natural; conversation about Christ 
normal; reality reigns and nowhere does that 
mean so much as in the college. 

2. In the colleges named hundreds of 
students have been converted. It has been a 
notable feature of the work that the leading 
men and women in the colleges who are 
prominently before the college in various ways 
are among those that have yielded to Christ. 
The work among college men has been phe- 
nomenal. The brainiest men in the institu- 
tions have not only become disciples of Christ 
but are already leading in Christian work. In 
one college gospel teams have gone out over 
Sunday to help weak churches in the adjacent 
villages and three out of the four were upper 
class men converted but a few weeks before. 

3. The securing of our best trained men 
and women for leaders in Christian work. 
From the seven colleges named Mr. Hender- 
son has secured as the direct result of his 
labors more than twenty-five candidates for 
the gospel ministry, and these the best brained 
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men in college; more than twenty-five volun- 
teers for foreign missionary work; nearly a 
score of the most cultured young women for 
deaconess work; many Young Men’s Chris- 
. tan Association and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association workers, and literally hun- 
dreds who have been definitely committed to 
permit Christ to select their life work for them 
under the covenant of the King’s Legion, 
which reads: ‘‘I hereby freely and fully dedi- 
cate myself to Jesus Christ as a living sacrifice 
for the salvation of others, wherever, when- 
ever, and for whatever service will please him. 
I will definitely seek the will of God for my 
life work, and irrevocably covenant to do that 


will regardless of circumstance, condition, or 
cost.” 


By a system of personal correspondence he 
is now assisting hundreds of college students 
to come to a decision as to where they can 
count most for Christ in the world. This 
work alone would justify the church in making 
a munificent outlay in money for this form of 
college work, Evidently Methodism has dis- 
covered her ‘“‘college evangelist,” whose mis- 
sion should be as wide as her borders. 


Supplementary to the work done by Su- 
perintendent Henderson, the Rev. J. O. Ran- 
dall, of the Commission, has just completed a 
nine weeks’ schedule of colleges, secondary 
schools and Conferences. The work began 
in Cookman Institute, Jacksonville, Florida, 
where we have four hundred and thirty-six 
students. The work was confined to the more 
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advanced pupils and covered the pledging of 
nearly every unpledged student in these 
erades. After visiting South Florida Mission 
Conference and Florida Conference, where 
addresses were made and the work of the 
Commission explained and emphasized, Mr. 
Randall spent a few days at New Orleans 
University, which has nearly one thousand 
students. Beside the services at chapel and in 
the evening, under President Knight and Mr. 
Randall, Bishop Berry gave a very impressive 
and convincing address at one of the evening 
meetings. 

The work at George R. Smith College, 
Sedalia, Missouri, was successful in a marked 
degree. At the closing chapel service every 
student present, with a single exception, made 
a frank, open stand to live for Christ, and to 
help him win the world. 

Marionville (Missouri) Institute was the 
next point in the schedule. A gracious revival 
had recently swept through the school and 
many students were enlisted in the Master’s 
service. Mr. Randall’s visit here was par- 
ticularly effective in personal interviews with 
some of those who had not been reached in 
the earlier meeting. This school does some 
college work and is entering upon an era of 
prosperity. 

At Beaver College, in Pennsylvania, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association was 
enlisted in a hand to hand canvass of the un- 
pledged pupils in which they undertook to see 
to it that each one should have a tender, direct 
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personal invitation to give heart and life to 
Christ. The reports that have followed Mr. 
Randall from this school are most gratifying, 
for the work has been carried on with rising 
enthusiasm. 

Dr. Eveland was just closing a triumphant 
work among the students at Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Randall’s visit at that 
time gave a signal opportunity for making an 
appeal to an enthusiastic crowd of students 
for a full, deep, and permanent consecration. 

The Troy Conference Academy, at Poult- 
ney, Vermont, was next visited. The public 
and personal work done here was so in accord 
with the regular work that President Dunton 


said in the closing service: ““IThis man seems 


to belong here. It is only a few days since he 
came, but he is already one of us.’ Besides 
a good number of pledges, a most gratifying 
work was to see the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association crowd taking hold in the last 
days with the swing of victory in their walk 
and the calm of confidence in their faces. Mr. 

enderson had been in Montpelier Seminary 
last year and many marks of his work re- 
mained. Dry. Bishop, though under unusually 
heavy strain, gave himself to the spiritual en- 
terprise with a zeal and earnestness that com- 
manded admiration and success. 

At East Greenwich Academy Mr. Ran- 
dall was at home in his own Conference and 
with his friend, Principal Horton. The vic- 
tory was a fitting close for a good journey.— 


New York Christian Advocate, March 14, 
1907. 
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FROM EYE WITNESSES 
President W. S. Lewis, Morningside Col- 


lege, Sioux City, lowa: 


“One of the most successful meetings in the 
history of Morningside College was held un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Theodore S. Hen- 
derson, General Field Superintendent of the 
Commission on Aggressive Evangelism, Jan- 
uary 7 to 13. The work was conducted so 
as not to interfere in any way with the regular 
class work of the college. Many of the strong- 
est students in the school responded to the in- 
vitation to surrender their lives to Christ and 
to Christian service. 

A new spirit pervades the institution. The 
work goes on. Nearly every day new wit- 
nesses are added to the list, and those who 
have been recently converted are entering into 
new and larger experiences. We believe that 
Mr. Henderson is touching the college life of 
our church at the most strategic point. It 
would be hard to conceive of more helpful 
services. Faculty and students alike are look- 
ing forward to his return to us another year. 
Eternity alone can measure the value of this 
work. It would seem that Mr. Henderson 
had been born and born again for this sort of 
service.” 

Rev. W. T. MacDonald, pastor of the 
Morningside Methodist Episcopal Church: 

“Tr seems now as if the great Head of the 
Church was planning to raise up a new type 
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of evangelism to meet our present conditions, 
under the leadership of Rev. T. S. Hender- 
son, of New York city, General Field Super- 
intendent of the General Conference Commis- 
sion on Aggressive Evangelism. His key 
note is to suit the message to the age and bring 
in the manliest, the strongest and bravest into 
partnership with Christ. These methods of 
Mr. Henderson’s are not new; they look like 
the methods of Jesus himself among his dis- 
ciples and have the same attractive power of 
drawing the brainiest young men and women 
and the strongest personalities into Christ’s 
service. Few evangelists can ever have the 
true sympathy that he feels for the college stu- 
dent; a college man himself he knows and 
feels and overflows with sympathy for them, 
“for he has felt the same.”’ 


Professor Kirk Waldo Robbins, of Cornell 


College, Mount Vernon, Iowa: 


“The writer is convinced that with such 
planning no more statesmanlike thing could be 
done by any college than to have such a series 
of meetings under the leadership of Rev. 
T’. S. Henderson, the General Field Superin- 
tendent of the General Conference Commis- 
sion on Aggressive Evangelism. He will put 
it still more strongly and yet be true to the 
conviction of the entire faculty and the student 
body of Cornell College by saying that the 
Methodist Church could not do a more wise 
and strategic thing for world-wide Methodism 
than they would do by giving Mr. Henderson 
to the colleges of America for a number of 
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years. It would put an end to the shortages of 
ministers and the standard for the ministry 
would go up in many a Conference. A thrill 
of Christly life would be felt throughout the 
entire Church.” 

President W. F. King, Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa: 

‘*The successful college evangelist is at once 
rare and invaluable. At Cornell College we 
have never been more highly favored than by 
the ministrations of Rev. Theodore S. Hen- 
derson, who spent a short week with us, in- 
cluding the last Day of Prayer for Colleges. 
His own varied college experiences brought 
him into close sympathy with college spirit and 
student life. He carried gospel truth effec- 
tively to the open mind, and he showed espe- 
cial skill in awaking the careless and remov- 
ing the mask from all forms of deceit, double- 
dealing, and hypocrisy. His rapidity and ac- 
curacy of insight into human character and 
college conditions and his skill in bringing 
divine truth to bear upon human needs was at 
once a source of surprise and admiration. 

‘His influence upon our student body was 
strong and far reaching, and time only can 
reveal its magnitude. Unfortunately his stay 
with us was too short to fully reap the fruits 
of his sowing. We will gladly welcome him 
back another year for a longer stay.”’ 

President Herbert Welch, of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University : 

‘“‘His personality is strong and pleasing. 
He is vigorous in body, with immense ca- 
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pacity for work, cheery in manner, prompt in 
decision, clear-cut in purpose and plan, and 
rich in experience. He understands student 
difficulties, temptations, and tasks, and meets 
them by an appeal not to the selfish, but to the 
noble elements of character, encouraging 
honor, gratitude, aspiration, duty. When 
the declaration of the final meetings had been 
summed up and the names of those who had 
gone over openly and earnestly to the side of 
Jesus Christ had been gathered it was found 
that about eighty-five men and twenty-five 
women had been removed from the ranks © 
the enemy or from being mere spectators, into 
the ranks of those who stood for the fight and 
work of Jesus Christ.”’ 


President Edwin H. Hughes, of De Pauw 
University: 

“In twenty-four hours he knew who were 
the student leaders, what their standing was, 
who could influence them, and what special 
form ‘of appeal would prove most effective. 
The secret of the work lay in the individual 
interview. All day long students went into — 
audience with Mr. Henderson. The conver- 
sational habit spread throughout the univer- 
sity. In fraternity and sorority houses religion 
became a topic of talk. God made his body 
of iron. The boys said he could do his work 
now because he had been a college athlete, 
and I think that the conclusions they drew did 
not relate wholly to athletics! He talked at 
chapel; held interviews all morning; dined at a 
fraternity house; held interviews all afternoon; 
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took tea at a sorority house; preached at seven 
o'clock, and held some more interviews. He 
preached a vigorous doctrine of surrender. 
He did not rob the gate of its straightness or 
the way of its narrowness. He never lowered 
the terms of the gospel. ‘The cross to be car- 
ried was never banished by the cross to be 
trusted. I register it as my conviction that 
the church would well afford to keep Mr. 
Henderson busy as a college evangelist, for 
his coming means a new breath in academic 
life and his going is followed not by spent 
emotions, but rather by lasting consecration.” 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Realizing that the most plastic period of 
the student life is probably during the years 
spent in the secondary school, provision was 
made by the Committee on Field Work of the 
General Conference Commission on Ewangel- 
ism to have Rev. J. O. Randall, one of its 
official representatives, to visit some of these 
schools and to students on their own ground 
present the claims of Christ for salvation and 
consecration. At this period when ideals are 
created, associations formed, character fash- 
ioned and careers chosen, when the mind is 
plastic to the touch of the supreme good or 
responsive to the pleasures of sin, when the 
will is most pliable to the power of righteous- 
ness or liable to surrender to sin’s solicitations, 
nevertheless this is the period when Christ 1s 
most likely to be received and most unlikely to 
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be rejected. Students rejecting Christ in their 
student days rarely accept him afterwards. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the strategic 
character of a conquering evangelism in the 
schools of Methodism. For such a task the 
church should command the best combination 
of spirituality and scholarship, full and quick 
sympathy, and ready response to the intellec- 
tual and moral difficulties of the student life. 
To err in message or method in such a con- 
stituency would work spiritual disaster beyond 
repair; to lead such a company into vital 
Christian experience and inspire them to an 
intelligent and irrevocable dedication of their 
faculties and forces to Jesus Christ in order to 
assist In winning the world to Christ has a 
meaning for the Methodism of the future 
which is not easy to estimate. 

The method pursued by Mr. Randall was 
that of the public address, followed by_in- 
quiry meetings and personal interviews. tu- 
dents seeking Christ in a public meeting were 
dealt with individually. In every school the 
hearty and earnest support of the faculty was 
marked. What impress was made upon the 
faculty and students is best told in the follow- 
ing commendations: 

Principal E. A. Bishop, of Montpelier 

eminary: 

“Rey. J. O. Randall’s coming to us the. 
week of February 18 has brought blessed re- 
sults. His addresses were sane, manly, 
thoughtful, strong, and convincing, and the 
plan of getting the Christians at work for the 
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salvation of others is eminently wise and prac- 
tical. “Two features of your work cannot fail: 
of commending you to the thoughtful Chris- 
tians. First, you strive to send the followers 
of Christ out after the lost, thus you are mak- 
ing a working church. ‘This is service, the 
keynote of the century, and is sure to get the 
-ear of the world. Again, you are wise in 
giving time to the schools and colleges. Here 
are the young people who will be the men and 
women of thought and action twenty years 
hence. If they learn the art of soul-winning 
while students they will be factors in the 
mighty conquests of the future. It is high 
time that our institutions become thoroughly 
evangelistic. I commend your work with all 
my heart.” 

President Arthur Staples, of Beaver Col- 
lege and Musical Institute: | 

**A few weeks ago we had with us in our 
college the Rev. J. O. Randall, Field Agent 
of the General Conference Commission on 
Ageressive Evangelism. His work was_ so 
planned that he could only stay with us but 
three days, yet those days were full of labor 
and great good was accomplished. Brother 
Randall impressed the students with his sin- 
cerity and a definite knowledge of the things 
whereof he spoke, and his introductory mes- 
sage was a clear putting of the claims of re- 
ligion upon young lives. He left it with them 
to consider the matter. He so far won their 
confidence that his invitation brought a large 
proportion of the students to see him per- 
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sonally. Here he was able to talk directly to 
them, learn their difficulties and suggest help 
and methods of work. A committee of young 
women in the dormitory arranged to canvass 
the entire student body and, as far as pos- 
sible, pledge each student to an active Chris- 
tian life.”’ 


President William P. Eveland, of the Wil- 


liamsport Dickinson Seminary: 


“The Rev. J. O. Randall, Field Agent of 
the General Conference Commission on Ag- 
gressive Evangelism, spent four days in Wil- 
liamsport Dickinson Seminary. He came just 
at the close of a gracious revival, during which 
many, more than thirty, students had given 
their hearts to Christ. His stirring addresses 
and personal interviews made a deep impres- 
sion on the students, many of whom, just en- 
tering upon their religious lives, had their faith 
strengthened and their ideals clarified. His 
calls to service were of the kind that cannot 
easily be shaken off. His visit has been a 
great blessing.”’ 


Principal C. H. Dunton, of Troy Confer- 


ence Academy: 


“Rey. J. O. Randall quickly won the con- 
fidence of teachers and students. His talks 
were attractive and effective. His methods 
safe and sane. ‘The spiritual life of the school 
was greatly quickened. Since he left the work 
has gone on and promises to continue through 
the year. We most heartily commend Brother 
Randall to our schools and churches.” 
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President L. G. Reser, of Marionville Col- 


legiate Institute: 


“T can say without hesitation that the visit 
of Rev. J. O. Randall to our institution was 
an inspiration. His appeals to courageous en- 
deavor and manly character were strikingly 
effectual. JI am sure the faculty and students 
would welcome most heartily his return to our 
midst. Such evangelism cannot fail to reach 
the intellectual centers of our great church.” 


President F. H. Knight, of New Orleans 
University : 

“Rey. J. O. Randall, of the General Con- 
ference Commission on Aggressive Evangel- 
ism, spent three days with us at the university. 
His message caught the attention of the stu- 
dents at once. Attendance upon the services 
was perfectly voluntary, but scarcely a student 
willingly absented himself. The spint of the 
meetings was wholesome. ‘There was an entire 
absence of wild fire. Nothing would have 
been in better taste than the methods used 
to bring the students to a decision for Christ. 
Service for God and humanity was constantly 
emphasized. ‘Religion a life’ was ever kept 
to the front, and just what was involved in 
being a Christian was made clear. ‘The ex- 
pressions of interest and decision made by the 
students were made after a clear understand- 
ing was had as to the consecration involved. 
Brother Randall has a standing invitation to 
return at any time and to remain as long as 
engagements will permit.” 
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Principal L. G. Horton, of East Green- 
wich Academy: 


“Rev. J. O. Randall, Field Agent of the 


General Conference on Aggressive Evangel- 
ism, came to our school February 25 and re- 
mained until March 1. From the first he had 
the minds and hearts of our pupils. His 
unique personality made him a magnetic center 
toward which the whole school converged 
during his entire stay. His public addresses 
were unhackneyed, simple, direct, virile, vi- 
brant with sympathy and love, always cumu- 
lative and delivered with unction and sponta- 
neous eloquence. After the first day private 
interviews were numerous, and the last day 
the students fairly thronged his room. As a 
result of this visitation several have already 
begun a new life, others, who were half- 
hearted, have united with the church and 
many more who did not come to a definite 
decision, will never forget the day when this 
man of God caught their attention and pointed 
them to righteousness.”’ 
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